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MAP OF BOSTON AND ADJACENT COUNTRY, 
Showing that City to be the Geographical as well as the Intellectual and Moral Centre 
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Compiled, for the use of Schools, from the latest survey of the Fields, 


BY A. SHORTFELLOW, ESQ., COSMOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER. 














N. P. indicates the North 


ole, around which the world revolved before 
“these [Boston] elements 
“In mutiny had from her axle torn 
“ The steadfast earth.” 


Nore.—The centre of the other half of the globe is an ocean of salt water washing the slrores of inhospitable countries of 


small extent, on the inhabitants of which Boston philosophers and the Atlantic Monthly rarely shed light. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

WE think proper to state that Mr. Shortfellow’s 
admirable map of the suburbs of Boston, which ap- 
pears on our first page, was engraved by Mr. Chas. 
Howard Reed, No. 520 Walnut street, and that his 
task has been executed with that close fidelity to 
the author’s drawing which is so essential in a work 
that is chiefly valuable for its exactness and conse- 
quent reliability in the instruction of the young. 
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THE SUPPLEMENT 

Which accompanies this number of THE PRoor- 
SHEET, exhibits our Full-Grown Series in newspaper 
form, and we hope it will be generally read and pre- 
served. We are now cutting the punches for Brevier 
of the same style, and expect to have the matrices 
made and to be ready to cast the type about the first 
of the year 1870. 

On page 41 we present various emblems of the 
higher degrees of Masonry, and on pages 42 and 43 
specimens of fancy letter which we think will com- 
mend themselves to the tasteful printer. The Brass 
Card Curves, which are figured on the last page, 
will be found to be very useful, and we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend our new Triangular Type Gauge 
(of which an engraving is given on the same page) 
as being the best ever devised for the convenience of 
printers and publishers. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





A CERTAIN department in magazines and weekly 
newspapers, much read but not held in great respect, 
is generally entitled ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents.”’ 
Daily newspapers rarely condescend to answer cor- 
respondents, but many of the weeklies make it an 
attractive feature. 

The earliest attempts in this line that I recollect 
are to be found on the covers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, established by Edward Cave in 1731, and 
still published. At present, if an editor has to com- 
municate with a contributor, or any other person, he 
writes a letter, puts a postage-stamp upon it, and 
the thing is done. Mr. Cave, who, like John Gil- 
pin’s wife, ‘‘was of a frugal mind,” flourished in 
the ante-stamp era, when the average postage of a 
single sheet was twenty-five cents, and shrewdly 
evaded postage charges by answering his correspon- 
dents on the cover of his magazine. They had to 
wait for the reply, sometimes for several weeks, but 
had it, at last, free of charge. Cave, who got out of 
spirits when a single subscriber stopped taking the 
magazine, must have chuckled over his own ingeni- 
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post-office. As his correspondence became extensive, 
the saving was great. The attorney of the general 
post-office threatened him with heavy penalties for 
defrauding the crown. But Mr. Cave dared him to. 
the proof that the ‘‘ Correspondents’’ were real per- 
sons, and, in professional language, the attorney 
“took nothing by his motion.” 

Other magazine publishers adopted the convenient 
practice of replying to correspondents in their own 
pages. Sometimes a young periodical would try to 
make a show, by inserting answers to fictitious com- 
munications. When the first number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine appeared, in April 1817, there 
was a modest notice ‘‘To Correspondents” on the 
back of the title-page. Considering that, ere many 
months had elapsed, Blackwood was eagerly read, 
on account of its fierce satire upon opponents, it is 
amusing to find, in the second number, a formal de- 
clination of a paper on Craniology, because it ‘‘con- 
tained some improper personalallusions.’’ Soon after, 
a critique on Benjamin West’s picture of ‘‘ Death on 
the Pale Horse’’ was objected to because it ‘‘con- 
tained some personal remarks.’’ In the third volume, 
the ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents,’’ instead of being 
in prose, as usual, were turned into verse, evidently 
by Lockhart, and extend to thirty-eight eight-line 
stanzas, of the ‘‘ Beppo”’’ metre—actually Ariosto’s, 
but now naturalized in English literature by ‘‘ Don 
Juan.”’ This was full of fun, ending thus :— 

“*Farewell! a word which hath been and must be!’ 
If any Wit before in idlesse sitting, 
Now write and send his papers postage free; 
If any that before hath dully written 
Now learn to write with vigor and with glee; 
If any that before we had not smitten, 
For this, our Monthly Treasure, thirst and hunger, 
Then not in vain hath rhymed your Notice Monger.” 

When Maga became an established, standard, 
powerful publication, correspondents never were no- 
ticed in it. Mr. Blackwood, with good sense for the 
substratum of his character, soon saw that a certain 
reticence and dignity ought to be maintained. 

While Maga was flourishing in Edinburgh, the 

London Magazine was making a great effort to rival 
itin England. De Quincey, Carlyle, Charles Lamb, 
‘*Barry Cornwall,’ Leigh Hunt, and several others 
who have won reputation as writers, formed its staff. 
In 1821, Thomas Hood, who sang the ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt,” became its sub-editor, at the ripe age of 
twenty-two. He had spring-tides of fun, and com- 
menced his work by concocting humorous notices 
and answers to correspondents in the ‘‘ Lion’s Head,”’ 
so called, it may be presumed, from a recollection 
that, in her time of pride, Venice solicited all sorts 
of anonymous communications, which were dropped, 
as secretly as possible, into a grim-faced receptacle, 
provided at the ducal palace, called ‘*The Lion’s 
Mouth.”? There was good share of sprightliness in 
Hood’s ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents,’’—who, how- 
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at a noted folly of fashion, nearly half a century 
back, in this Notice: ‘‘‘A Chapter on Bustles’ is 
under consideration for one of our back numbers.” 
This is not half as good as a riddle of the period: 
‘*Why is a lady’s bustle like a historical novel?’’ 
The answer is, ‘‘ Because it is a fiction based upon 
a fact.”’ 

The magazine answers to correspondents, during 
the last half century, are few and far between— 
simply business notices. 

In newspapers, ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents ”’ have 
sometimes done yeoman’s duty. Having devoted 
many of my spare hours to ascertain the authorship 
of the “Letters of Junius,’’ it became necessary 
that I should carefully examine the files of London 
newspapers in the British Museum. This terrible 
unknown wrote in the Public Advertiser, between the 
years 1767 and 1772. During five years, “Junius,” 
under various signatures, wrote in that paper only. 
From the time the regular signature (‘‘Junius’’) 
was assumed, author and publisher communicated 
through ‘ Notices to Correspondents.’’ Sometimes, 
it was merely by a single word, printed by Woodfall. 
Whenever a few Latin words appeared in the ‘ No- 
tices’? of Woodfall’s paper, it was viewed by “ Jun- 
ius’’ as a signal that a letter or parcel had been left 
for him at some appointed place. 

In most of the weekly journals published in Lon- 
don, ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents”’ occupy from one 
to two columns. Bell's Life in London, the great 
sporting paper, is considered such an authority on 
certain subjects, that it receives several hundred let- 
ters, every week, requesting definite replies to ques- 
tions. Upon racing, hunting, fishing, athletic sports, 
and all sorts of games of skill or chance, its dictum 
is accepted as infallible by general consent. Innu- 
merable wagers have thus been decided. 

In one London paper, the ‘‘ Notices to Correspon- 
dents” department has been attended to as a spe- 
cialty. Sixty-eight years ago, the late Mr. James 
Harmer established a Sunday paper called the Weekly 
Dispatch. We was what is called ‘‘an Old Bailey 


attorney,’ making much money by the defence of 


persons charged with heavy crimes. He is believed 
to have represented one of the firm of Quirk, Gam- 
non & Snap, mentioned in Warren’s ‘‘Ten Thousand 
a-Year.’’? His paper asserted the most ultra-republi- 
can doctrines, which recommended him, in 1833, to 
the burgesses of the ward of Farringdon Without, 


who elected him alderman. He also served as sheriff 


of London; but, in the fulness of time, when senior 
alderman, it became his turn to be chosen lord 
mayor. The Times opened its batteries upon him, 
dared the city of London to convert a ‘thieves’ at- 
torney”’ into its chief magistrate, and so completely 
wrote him down that a junior alderman was chosen 
in his place. Mr. Harmer knew what a popular 
journal ought to be, and realized his idea. The 
Weekly Dispatch still has an immense circulation, 
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and is conducted with great ability and judgment. 
It owed much of its first success to its ‘‘ Notices to 
Correspondents.’’ The invariable rule was to answer 
no personal question, but only to give information, 
not merely of interest to the one person who asked 
for it, but to the great body of readers. Capable 
writers were engaged exclusively for this depart- 
ment, which, in Mr. Harmer’s time, sometimes occu- 
pied a full quarto page of the paper. At present, it 
does not fill half that space, and the rule of imper- 
sonality is not strictly adhered to. The ‘‘Corres- 
pondence’”’ 
who hated the politics of the paper, and half a score 
of hand-books, filled with odds and ends of varied in- 
formation, have tb .» compiled out of the ‘‘ Notices.”’ 
At one time, I ha, - reason to know, over a thousand 
letters were received each week at the Weekly Dis- 
patch office. The New York Sunday Times, when I 


columns were eagerly read by thousands 


knew it, fourteen years ago, stood alone, in this coun- 
try, in having its ‘* Notices to Correspondents”’ writ- 
ten on the principle introduced by Mr. Harmer. 


Oo 


RAMPANT RASCALITY. 

Some shrewd swindlers in New York are widely 
circulating the following letter, which they have had 
lithographed. We copy from one sent to a boy in our 
employ :— 

DEAR Sir :—Given to understand that you area person of 
influence in your locality, and one worthy of being intrusted 
with a secret which, if preserved and duly prosecuted in good 
faith with us, can only result in your making, with little cost 
and at your ease, a handsome income, we beg to apprise you 
that we have in our possession a stock of perfect fac-similes 
of the genuine United States Treasury Notes, generally called 
“Greenbacks,” and which we desire to dispose of, confiden- 
tially, on the following liberal terms :— 


Packages representing $200, in various denominations, price $15 
ss ‘ rr 


“ 500, - : 30 
se ss 1000, + se + 5O 
“ “ 2000, “ “ ‘By 


And so on for every package thereafter. These notes are the 
most perfect imitations of the original ever executed by 
modern art, having been done by the most skilled London 
engravers, and are so excellent as to defy detection by even 
bankers, many having been redeemed at the Treasury De- 
partment. In fact, they can only be known not to be genuine 
by your letting the cat out of the bag yourself, and even then 
you may be liable to be mistaken if mixed up with good ones, 
by the way of testing your skill. If you order a $50 package, 
we will bind ourselves not to sell to any body else in your 
town or vicinity, thus giving you the sole right to clreulate or 
to appoint agents to do so in that locality. Ordering an $80 
package will, in like manner, secure you an exclusive right 
to circulate in a county, so that, with a little care and enter- 
prise, you see you have a mint of money placed beneath your 
control. 

If you think proper to assist us in circulating these notes, 
we will make you this fair proposition. We will send any 
package, at the prices above charged, upon receipt of one- 
third the price, with the understanding that you send us the 
balance—that is, two-thirds—as soon after receipt of the 
package as you possibly can. We rely upon your honesty, 
because we know that, upon a single trial, you can pay us up 
and order more. Therefore, it is to our mutual advantage to 
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be constant friends. If you think proper, we can forward 
the package by Express, C. 0. D., paying on delivery one- 
third the price charged, and sending the balance as soon 
afterwards as you possibly can. However, it is preferable to 
send money by mail, in a registered letter or by a post-office 
order, as by these means it is sure to come to our hands in 
safety and at our risk, while of late the Express Companies 
have been frequently robbed, especially as to money pack- 
ages. Moreover, it is our invariable rule to give a preference 
to all orders sent by mail with money inclosures, which is a 
matter of importance when there are two applicants in the 
same town or county. Besides, sending by mail saves ex- 
press charges and insures your getting your goods in much 
quicker time, a consideration of immense value, as you will 
find out should you avail yourself of the golden opportunity 
we offer to you, which must be done at once, by addressing, 
in confidence. NOYES & CO., 
65 Wall Street, New York. 
P.S.—In making the above offer, we have placed implicit 
confidence in your sense of honor in preserving our secret 
inviolate. We assure you that the notes have been pro- 
nounced by experts to be perfect copies of the genuine issue ; 
and, being impossible of detection even by bank officers, we 
claim the right to dispose of them on our own terms. Were we 
to send samples we would lay our business entirely too open 
to the public, as interested parties would be certain to send 
for them. Therefore, in justice to ourselves as well as to our 
dealers, we have resolved neither to send samples nor to 
supply any person whatever with less quantities or at less 
prices than those we have given. We are certain that one 
trial will convince any shrewd man that he has a handsome 
income in his grasp, under the simple condition of perfect 
secrecy, only using these notes when wanted, and not letting 
your bosom friend—your own brother—know what you are 
about; and for this reason we again say to you that, in your 
dealings with us, you should give preference to the mail, 
instead of express, as the safest way. These imitations are 
likewise of the latest issue of Greenbacks, and the most likely 
for circulation, as their execution is so excellent that the gov- 
ernment is at present preparing, at an immense expense, new 
plates for their Treasury Notes, in the hope of making a pal- 
pable distinction between our imitations and the genuine 
ones. It will be well, then, to order from us immediately, in 
order to anticipate this government movement. 


A similar swindle was made the subject of legal 
investigation some time ago, but the Commissioner 
discharged the parties because it did not appear that 
the United States had suffered any wrong. It was 
decided that the only remedy for the persons de- 
frauded was to prosecute the swindlers for obtaining 
money under false pretences. This, of course, will 
not be done, as the person foolish enough to send 
them money does so with criminal intent. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that no counterfeit notes are 
returned for the money sent. Thus, ‘‘ Noyes & Co.” 
fleece their victims without placing themselves with- 
in the reach of the law. Packages sent by express, 
C. 0. D., represent (as the letter says) $200, $500, 
$1000, or $2000, as the case may be, but contain no 
notes of any kind; and, as the charges must be paid 
before the package is opened, the victim is as effec- 
tively swindled as if he had sent the money by mail. 
Money, however it may be sent to the rogues in New 
York, is lost by the would-be rogue who sends it. 

It is natural to think and to say that a person who 
sends $5, and promises $10 more, expecting to re- 
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to circulate the spurious notes, is quite as guilty at 
heart as the rascals who cheat him. We commonly 
regard the transaction as simply a piece of sharp 
practice between rogues, in the result of which hon- 
est men have no concern. Indeed, the general feel- 
ing is one of thankfulness that ‘‘ Noyes & Co.’ dis- 
card the code which teaches ‘‘ honor among thieves,’ 
and do not flood the country with counterfeit green- 
backs. 

This, however, is but a partial view of the case. 
Thousands of people are honest enough, and yet not 
proof against strong temptation; and to this class 
belong those most likely to be seduced by plausible 
invitations to make large profits with little or no risk. 
Those, also, who remain negatively good through fear 
of punishment are apt to become positively bad if the 
fear is dispelled. Credulous people (fools, if you will) 
néeding money, may be induced, by such represen- 
tations as are made in the above letter, to intend to 
circulate counterfeits; they are, of course, guilty in 
intent; but the loss of the money they invest—or the 
means they take to obtain it—may make them guilty 
of some other crime in fact/ And yet these people 
might pass comparatively blameless lives, if such 
seeming opportunities safely to become dishonest 
were not presented. The strongest man has frequent 
need to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation !”’ 

It seems strange that there is no legal method of 
punishing those who, like ‘‘ Noyes & Co.,”’ lay snares 
for the feet of the unwary, rob them of their money, 
and blunt their consciences by leading them to con- 
template crime complacently. But the circular is 
artfully drawn, and it is possible that the law, in this 
case, throws no guard around the weak—and, surely, 
the ignorant are to be classed with the weak. 

Can the Press do nothing in this matter? We be- 


| lieve that it can do much, and we give place to the 


above letter in the hope that many of our numerous 
exchanges will seek to do good service to the credu- 
lous and weak-minded (even, indeed, to the evil-dis- 
posed) in their respective communities, by reprinting 
‘*Noyes & Co.’s”’ circular, with such comments as 
may tend to expose the rascality and defeat the ob- 
jects of that enterprising gang. 


ee 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 


Ir is with sincere gratification that we record the 
successful establishment of the Franklin Society, of 
Chicago, which has been incorporated by the State 
of Illinois. It is composed of persons ‘‘directly con- 
nected with the business of printing, editing, or pub- 
lishing of books or newspapers, the manufacture of 
paper, printing presses or printing inks, type found- 
ing and its branches, engraving, bookbinding, and 
kindred trades connected with typography.”’ 

The object of the society is to issue a series of 





ceive in return $200 in counterfeits, and intending 


papers upon subjects connected with the different 
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crafts represented in the organization. We have re- 


ceived the first of this series of publications, which is 
elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, quarto in size, 
with large margin—perhaps too large. It is a paper 
read before the Society, October 27, 1869, by Mr. 
J. W. Sheahan, his subject being ‘“‘The Printer,” 
which he treats in a manner that shows his perfect 
familiarity with the character of that anomalous 
being. A peculiarity of this paper is that it is 
‘‘made up, altogether, of words which have come 
down to us from the Anglo-Saxon tongue.”’ 

Among the subjects to be treated of in future pub- 
lications are the following: ‘‘A Contribution to the 
History of Newspapers in Illinois ;’’ ‘‘ History of the 
Press in Lake County, Illinois ;’’ ‘‘ History of Prin- 
ters’ Unions in Chicago;”’ 
the Press of South Carolina ;”’ ‘‘The Old Booksellers 
of Chicago.”’ 

Other similar papers are promised from some of 
the best writers in Chicago—forming, when all are 
published, a valuable and attractive series. Copies 
of these publications may be obtained, at fifty cents 
each, by addressing Henry R. Boss, Secretary, P. O. 


booksellers of that city, and by Joel Munsell, Albany, 
New York. 

We heartily congratulate the various crafts con- 
nected with typography in Chicago on the establish- 
ment of a Society that promises to be so useful and 
creditable to that enterprising city of the West. 


OP oe 


WRITING AMONG THE GREEKS. 

As a proof of the simplicity of the times described 
by Homer, it is a great doubt if his kings and heroes 
could write or read ; at least when the Grecian leaders 
cast lots who should engage Hector in single combat, 
in the seventh Iliad, they only made their marks; 
for when the lot signed by Ajax fell out of the hel- 
met, and was carried round by the herald, none of 
the chiefs knew to whom it belonged till it was 
brought to Ajax himself. 


“Historical Notes upon | 


| 





all the clearness of which so distant an event is 


| capable. 


To this account of the ignorance of the Greeks in 
literal writing may be added, that the Mexicans, 
though a civilized people, had no alphabet; the art 
of writing was no further advanced among them 
than the using of figures composed of painted fea- 
thers, by which they made a shift to communicate 
some simple thoughts; and in that manner was the 
Emperor Montezuma informed of the landing of the 
Spaniards in his territories. —SavaGre’s Memorabilia. 


OF PRINCIPALS AND ACCESSORIES. 
CrIMINALS are either principals or accessories; as 
in a dramatic murder, the principal is he who enacts 


| Macbeth, while the accessories are they who give him 


his cues, and otherwise aid or abet him. 


It is even 
doubtful whether the barber who dresses his wig is 
not an accessory before the fact, while the critic 
who praises his performance is clearly an accessory 


| after it. 
Box 840, Chicago. They are also for sale by several | 


In some offences there are no accessories, but all 


| are principals; and, in the sort of murder we have 
| just alluded to, all would no doubt wish to be. In 


high treason all are principals, because the offence 


is so great; and in trespass all are principals, be- 


cause de minimis non curat lex; or, in other words, 


because the offence is so little. Very small crimi- 


| nals are pounced upon all in a lump, and the law 


crushes them beneath its foot as an elephant would 
an ant-hill. 
each case appropriate. An accessory before the fact 


De minimis non curat legs would be in 


is one who causes the commission of a crime, and, 
though he has suggested one crime, he may be ac- 


cessory to another; as, if A orders B to shoot Titius, 


The learned Mr. Wood, in his essay on the origi- | 


nal genius and writings of Homer, after observing 
that neither in the Iliad nor Odyssey is there any- 
thing that conveys the idea of letters or reading, 
nor any allusion to literal writing, adds, ‘“‘As to 
symbolical, hieroglyphical, or picture-like descrip- 
tion, something of that kind was, no doubt, known 
to Homer, of which the letter (as it is called) which 
Bellerophon carried to the king of Lycia is a proof.” 
This letter was sent from Praetus :— 
“To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 
With marks expressive of his dire intent 
Graved on a tablet, that the prince should die.” 
The probability that Homer lived much nearer the 

times he described than is usually supposed, has 
been shown by Mr. Mitford (History of Greece) with 


and B, instead of shooting Titius, gives him some 
British brandy, of which Titius dies, then A is ac- 
cessory to the poisoning, and may be punished—like 
all accessories before the fact—in the same manner 
as the principal. Accessories after the fact are such 
as relieve or harbor a felon, knowing him to have 
committed a felony; or buy stolen goods, knowing 


them to be stolen. The purchaser of modern music 


| is an accessory after the fact to a theft on the part 





of the composer, who has stolen the ideas of others. 
Accessories before the fact are in most cases pun- 
ished in the same way as principals, and it is very 
clear that in the case of the crown on the prosecution 
of Banquo against Macbeth and wife, the latter, 
though only an accessory before the fact, deserved 
as severe a punishment as her husband. In the case 
of Friar Lawrence re Romeo on the demise of Tybalt, 
the friar was only an accessory after the fact, and 
therefore, in harboring and assisting Romeo, he 
would, by the present law, have only rendered him- 
self liable to two years’ imprisonment.— 7'he Comic 
Blackstone. 
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SHORT AND PITHY. 

Tue Valley Star, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
under the title of ‘‘An Item of Interest to Some 
People, if not More,’’ makes the following announce- 
ment :— 


We are always proud to see our friends ; we have a weak- 
ness that way. It has been handed down in the family tra- 
ditions that it was a distinguishing trait of our ancestors, 
from a period so early that ‘the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” that they were al/ good fellows and liked to 
see their friends; so it cannot be said that, as the lineal de- 
scendant of such stock, we are at all peculiar in our peculiari- 
ties. We love to take a rural, suburban, or urban friend by 
the hand as often as opportunity offers; we do not seriously 
object even to making new acquaintances occasionally or 
semi-occasionally, as the case may be, if, when the acquaint- 
ance is once cemented, we are not favored with too much of 
it. But we are men of business; our office is a place of busi- 
ness: we have regular hours of business (during which we 
shall be happy to transact business with all who call upon us 
on business), and we wish it distinctly understood that we pay 
our rent, owe no man a dollar, buy our coal, give value re- 
ceived for our exchanges, have a family to support, printers 
to pay, and various little bills to settle as we go along through 
this vale of tears—and, to make a long story short, we don’t 
want any professional loafers to hang around our compos- 
ing room! 


a os 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 





THE road of life is but a game, 

Where some a thirst for power and fame, 
And some for pleasure feel ; 

3ut every player does not win, 

Although he fairly may begin, 
And make a proper deal. 


Some men assume the part of trade, 

Some turn the soil with active spade, 
While some to wealth incline, 

And making into earth their way, 

Bring up, before the light of day, 
The diamond of the mine. 


In clubs some take an active part ; 

While some the dictates of the heart 
With eager zeal pursue ; 

And, given to wine, their ruin prove, 

Or, trusting else in faithless love, 
Their disappointment rue. 


All have their different parts assigned, 

And ranks throughout the world we find, 
’Mid people red and black ; 

Each on the one below him leans, 

Some rise aloft to kings and queens, 
Some sink to humble Jack. 


But, whether stationed high or low, 
He who his honest heart can know 
Free from reproving thumps, 
E’en though he own nor house nor lands, 
That man in native glory stands 
The very ace of trumps. 


Some men will shuffle through their day, 
Unmindful how their partners play ; 
Unmoved they seem to stand, 
And throw their cards with a most bold 
And tranquil face, although they hold 
A miserable hand. 





The daring spirits take the lead, 

While those that in the game succeed 
Seem bound to follow suit ; 

Such play the very deuse at last, 

Their fortune, character they blast, 
And reap the bitter fruit. 


How oft, alas! it is the fate 

Of jarring comrades, wise too late, 
To play a luckless club, 

And sadly finding out at last— 

The time for meditation past— 
A heart had gained the rub. 

By honors some their fortunes win, 

And some by trick, nor deem it sin 
To profit as they may,— 

But time will oft the wretch expose 

To merited contempt, who chose 
Dishonorable play. 


*T is only he who, void of guile, 

Knows that he has a right to smile, 
And tells his heart the same— 

°T is only he, when fate shall close 

His pack of checkered joys and woes, 
Has fairly won the game. 


ee 


THE AVERAGE OF AUDIENCES. 


A THOROUGHLY popular lecture ought to have no- 
thing in it which five hundred people cannot all take 
in a flash, just as it is uttered. I should be very 
sorry to say anything disrespectful of audiences. I 
have been kindly treated by a great many, and may 
occasionally face one hereafter. But I tell you the 
average intellect of five hundred persons, taken as they 
come, is not very high. It may be sound and safe, 
so far_as it goes, but it is not very rapid or profound. 
A lecture ought to be something which all can un- 
derstand, about something which interests every- 
body. I think, that if any experienced lecturer gives 
you a different account from this, it will probably be 
one of those eloquent or forcible speakers who hold 
an audience by the charm of their manner, whatever 
they talk about,—even when they don’t talk very 
well. 

But an average, which was what I meant to speak 
about, is one of the most extraordinary subjects of 
observation and study. It is awful in its uniformity, 
in its automatic necessity of action. Two commu- 
nities of ants or bees are exactly alike in all their 
actions, so far as we can see. Two lyceum assem- 
blies, of five hundred each, are so nearly alike, that 
they are absolutely undistinguishable in many tases 
by any definite mark, and there is nothing but the 
place and time by which one can tell the ‘‘remarka- 
bly intelligent audience” of a town in New York or 
Ohio from one in any New England town of similar 
size. Of course, if any principle of selection has 
come in, as in those special associations of young 
men which are common in cities, it deranges the uni- 
formity of the assemblage. But let there be no such 
interfering circumstances, and one knows pretty well 
even the look the audience will have before he goes 
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in. Front seats: a few old folks,—shiny-headed,— 
slant up best ear towards the speaker,—drop off 
asleep after a while, when the air begins to get a 
little narcotic with carbonic acid. Bright women’s 
faces, young and middle-aged, a little behind these, 
but toward the front—(pick out the best, and lecture 
mainly to that.) Here and there a countenance 
sharp and scholarlike, and a dozen pretty female 
ones sprinkled about. An indefinite number of 
pairs of young people,—happy, but not always very 
attentive. Boys, in the background, more or less 
quiet. Dull faces here, there,—in how many places! 
I don’t say dull people, but faces without a ray of 
sympathy or a movement of expression. They are 
what kill the lecturer. These negative faces, with 
their vacuous eyes and stony lineaments, pump and 
suck the warm soul out of him ;—that is the chief 
reason why lecturers grow so pale before the season 
is over. They render latent any amount of vital 
caloric ; they act on our minds as those cold-blooded 
creatures I was talking about act on our hearts. 

Out of all these inevitable elements the audience 
is generated,—a great compound vertebrate, as much 
like fifty others you have seen as any two mammals 
of the same species are like each other. Each audi- 
ence laughs, and each cries, in just the same places 
of your lecture; that is, if you make one laugh or 
cry, you make all. Even those little indescribable 
movements which a lecturer takes cognizance of, 
just as a driver notices his horse’s cocking his ears, 
are sure to come in exactly the same place of your 
lecture always. I declare to you, that, as the monk 
said about the picture in the convent,—that he some- 
times thought the living tenants were the shadows, 
and the painted figures the realities,—I have some- 
times felt as if I were a wandering spirit, and this 
great unchanging multivertebrate which I faced 
night after night was one ever-listening animal, 
which writhed along after me wherever I fled, and 
coiled at my feet every evening, turning up to me the 
same sleepless eyes which I thought I had closed with 
my last drowsy incantation!—OLIVER WENDELL 


HoLMEs. 
_- oe 


LONG INTERMISSIONS. 


THERE is a well-known anecdote of a silent man, 
who, riding over a bridge, turned about and asked 
his servant if he liked eggs, to which the servant 
answered, ‘‘ Yes!’? whereupon nothing more passed 
till next year, when, riding over the same bridge, he 
turned about to his servant once more, and said, 
‘*How?’’ to which the instant reply was, ‘‘ Poached, 
sir!’ Even this sinks, as an example of long inter- 
mission of discourse beside an anecdote of a minis- 
ter of Campsie, near Glasgow. It is stated that the 
worthy pastor, whose name was Archibald Dennis- 
ton, was put out of his charge in 1655, and not re- 
placed until after the Restoration. He had, before 





leaving his charge, begun a discourse, and finished 
the first head. At his return in 1661, he took up 
the second, calmly introducing it with the remark 
that ‘‘the times were altered, but the doctrines of 
the gospel were always the same.” 

In the newspapers of July, 1862, there appeared 
a paragraph which throws even the minister of Camp- 
sie’s interrupted sermon into the shade. It was as 
follows: ‘‘At the moment of the destruction of Pom- 
peii by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 79, a 
theatrical representation was being given in the 
Amphitheatre. A speculator, named Langini, tak- 
ing advantage of that historical reminiscence, has 
just constructed a theatre on the ruins of Pompeii; 
and the opening of which new theatre he announces 
in the following terms: ‘After a lapse of eighteen 
hundred years, the theatre of the city will be re- 
opened with La Figlia del Reggimento. 1 solicit from 
the nobility and gentry a continuance of the favor 
constantly bestowed on my predecessor, Marcus 
Quintus Martius, and beg to assure them that I shall 
make every effort to equal the rare qualities he dis- 
played during his management.’ ”’ 


—— ee 


ADVICE GRATIS. 

Hor water is a simple remedy for the aching of 
the fingers to which compositors are liable, and which 
is often the precursor of felons. It is to be used in 
this way: When the finger aches, or the motions of 
the joints become painful, procure a bowlful of hot 
water, and plunge the finger into it. You’ll with- 
draw it quickly enough without direction. As soon 
as possible, plunge the finger in again, and again, 
and so continue until you are able to keep it in the 
water until that cools. The finger now presents the 
appearance of being parboiled. It should be wrap- 
ped up loosely. If the application is made in the 
evening, the soreness will, in many cas 
the morning. 


es, be gone in 
If only partial relief is obtained, a 
second application should be made in the morning, 
and the finger should be allowed a day’s rest from 





composition. 

It is not pretended that this is a cure for a felon 
that has developed itself, but we are well satisfied 
that we have several times avoided that most pain- 
ful affection, and possibly saved a finger, by promptly 
using hot water in the manner above described. 


—- tinal 


Tue Postmaster General is making an effort to 
prevent the United States mail being used to scatter 
the circulars of the many swindling firms that now 
prey upon the community, by promising, for a con- 
sideration, to point out the short road to fortune. 
We hope that he may succeed, but have more confi- 
dence in the influence of the press for defeating the 
schemes of these pests of society. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Welcome Home. 
WE recently had the pleasure of bidding “* welcome home” 
to our old and valued friend, Mr. Louis A. Godey, of the 
Lady's Book, who, for the second time, has been making an 
extensive tour in the Old World. On this occasion he has 
been absent seven months, and has visited all the important 
countries of Europe, even as far north as Russia. We are 
happy to say that our friend returns with renewed health and 
spirits, in time to superintend the publication of the first 
number of the eightieth volume of the popular Lady’s Book 

which he established nearly forty years ago. 

While abroad, Mr. Godey had the satisfaction of being 
joined by his life-long friend, Hon. Morton MeMichael, the 
veteran editor of the North American, and they returned 
greatly benefited, and highly pleased with their sojourn in 
Europe, but finding greater pleasure in the warm greetings 
that welcomed them home. 

By the same steamer, arrived Hon. Edward McPherson, of 
the Gettysburg Star and Sentinel, the popular and efficient 
Clerk of the United States House of Representatives. He 
returns with renewed vigor to the editorial and official duties 
which he has always discharged with so much credit to the 
honored name he bears. 





The Squire’s Whisky. 


In a postscript to a note on a different subject, a critical 
friend asks: ** Did you notice a blunder in Mr. Boker’s poem 
of the Hounds? He makes the Squire get lushy on the spirit 
of rye. Such a thing as rye whisky was nerer made in Eng- 
land!’ Our friend is excellent authority on such subjects, 
and we give his statement the fullest credence, and print it 
as a matter of news. When we received his note, however, 
we took occasion to express our commiseration for Mr. 
Boker in the melancholy position in which the fact places 
him. Our Boy Tom, who heard our expressions of regret, 
presumed to ask: “Don’t you think that, maybe, the Squire 
imported his whisky?” This is scarcely a proper question to 
repeat to the poet, but authors’ notes frequently take cogni- 
zance of equally important matters, and perhaps Mr. Boker, 
in a second edition, may solve this mystery about the Squire’s 
whisky. 


Unique Specimen Book. 

SPECIMENS OF THEATRICAL CUTS: being Fac-similes, in Minia- 
ture, of Poster Cuts,—comprising Colored and Plain Designs, 
suitable for Theatrical, Variety, and Circus Business. Also, a 
large variety of Programme and Card Cuts, Advertising Cards, 
Lithographs, ete., to be had at the Ledger Job Printing Office, 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia. George W. Childs, Pro- 
prietor. J. E. Jackson, Business Manager. 4to. Half Turkey. 
We give the full title of this beautiful and unique Specimen 

Book, because we cannot more briefly indicate its character. 

It contains upwards of four hundred theatrical cuts, the 

greater number being printed in colors, in the highest style 

of the art. Each design is numbered, and the price per hun- 
dred is given, so that customers can order by mail, and need 
never mutilate the book that has cost so much trouble and 
expense to produce. This volume is, we should think, almost 
indispensable to theatrical managers and agents, to whom it 
is furnished at three dollars per copy, the amount being re- 
funded when orders amounting to fifty dollars are given. 
The book, however, claims notice here chiefly because we 

would recommend it as a valuable addition to the theatrical 
department of any library, whether public or private. It not 
only gives the best example of the character of play-bill illus- 
trations at the present day—thus affording an opportunity for 
a comparison with this species of engraving in the past and 
in the future—but is also desirable as presenting a pictorial 
view of the current dramas now popular. Mr. Jackson, 
whose taste and ability are conspicuous throughout the vol- 
ume, informs us that he can supply a few copies for this pur- 
pose at five dollars each. 
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Reprint of an Old Paper. 

THE PROOF-SHEET, With its clean cut type and sharp im- 
pression, presents a marked contrast to the proof-sheets 
which learned typos of former days produced by the aid of 
ball and brush. Could we lift the vail of time and take a view 
of the quaint old printing offices of those days—for instance, 
when Briton and Hessian were alternately dodging and 
fighting our grandfathers—we should find the proof-sheets of 
that time were very unsightly in appearance, although bur- 
dened with weighty news. After the weary night of waiting 
and suffering which was endured in the Virginia campaign 
of the Revolution, how refreshing the intelligence must have 
been when news came to hand that Cornwallis, with all his 
army and fleet, had surrendered to his Excellency, General 
George Washington. On October 31st, 1781, the proof-sheets of 
the news of that great victory had all been pulled, and the full 
details were published in The Freeman’s Journal, a weekly 
newspaper of those times, issued at the corner of Fourth and 
Market streets. Mr. William Syckelmoore, of the Evening 
Telegraph office, in this city, has reproduced that memorable 
paper, imitating the size and the quaint style of type as nearly 
as possible, and we doubt not that many thousands will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to possess this memento of the 
crowning battle of the Revolution. 


Night and Death. 


MystTeER10vs Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for his lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 
And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 
REY. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 











French Printers’ Guide. 


MonstEuR Morreroz, of Paris, has our thanks for a copy 
of a new printers’ hand-book (Nouveau Guide de L’ Impri- 
merie de la Librairie et de la Papeterie), by J. B. Munier. In 
the brief space of forty pages the author presents a large 
amount of information, which is not only valuable to the 
French printer, but most desirable to foreign typographers 
who wish to acquire a knowledge of the peculiarities of their 
art as exercised in la Belle France. 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 


...No thought is beautiful which is not just, and no thought 
can be just which is not founded in truth, or, at least, that 
which passes for such. 

...A BEAUTIFUL eye makes silence eloquent, a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent, an enraged eye makes beauty 
deformed. 

..-A WOMAN once went home from church praising the 
sermon, and some one said to her: ‘“* Where was the text?” 
She had forgotten. ‘Well, what do you remember?” “0,” 
said she, “‘I remembered to burn up my half bushel!” She 
kept store, and had used a false measure. She had heard a 
good sermon. 

... HORACE ill-naturedly says that “all men are vicious, and 
differ from one another only as they are more or less so.” 

... BOILEAU states the matter differently: ‘‘ All men,” says 
he, ‘are fools, and. in spite of their endeavors to the contrary, 
differ from one another only as they are more or less so.” 
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Masonic Kmblems. 





No. 5081. $1.00 


No. 5079. $1.50 


No. 5082. 75 cts. 


No. 5085. $1.00 








No. 5088. $1.00 


No. 5086. $1.50 No. 5087. $2.00 


COLLINS & M*LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pica SLOPING BLACK. 12 A, 32 a—$4.60 
Vague Rumors of Matrimonial Entanglements 
Disinterested Speculations Regarding Meminine Compositors 


Physical and Economie Considerations 


cou Wash Sie sen. 6A, ma—$425 
Cypographical Perplexities 
Erroncous Spellings and Eccentric Punctuation 
Flash Periodicals Critically Examined 


TWwo-LINE SMALL Pica SLopine BLack. 8 A, 18 a—$6.00 


Criumphs of Flodern Cimes 
Cypography, Celeqraphy, Photography 


Two-LinE ENGLISH SLOPING BLACK. 5 A, 10 a—$6.60 


StHournful Cadences 
Soalemy Ecclesiastical Service 


Churchyard tleditations 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BREVIER OBLIQUE SHADED, 22 A, 32 a—4.50 


LABORIOUS HISTORICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
DiIsPuTes CONCERNING THE INVENTION OF PERFECTING PRESSES 


} LonG PRIMER OBLIQUE SHADED. 18 A, 27 a—#4.80 
f 


NATIONAL CANE OF FLUSHTOWN 
Pay TO H2RD PRESSED OR ORDER TWELVE DOLLARS 


Pica OBLIQUE SHADED. 14 A, 20 a—$5.30 


THEOPHILUS CONDULINE 
PROGNOSTICATOR OF Im?oRTANT EVENTS 


GREAT PRIMER OBLIQUE SHADED. 10 A, 14 a—$6.35 


MRENTC ENCOUNTERS 
PROPORTIONS OF THE COLISEUM 





Two-LinE SMALL Pica OBLIQUE SHADED, 10 A, 14.a—$8.30 


GROUND RENTS 
COMFORTING COMPETENCE 





B 
i 
mi 
Py 


Two-LINE ENGLISH OBLIQUE SHADED. 7 A, 10 a—$9.25 


| MDMIRABLE 
: GRACEFUL TURNINGS 


p——— 








COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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| 
ESTABLISHED 


1856 . 1856 | 
Tremont Alachine Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANSON HARDY’S 
Jatent Rotary Sheer ff utting fhachines, 
PAPER CUTTERS, CARD CUTTERS, &c. 





2 _____ +». ___- 


Having recently made several new improvements in our 
TRON AND WOOb-FRAME PAPER CUTTERS, and in various 
ways increasing the utility and appearance of the machines, 


we desire to call the particular attention of all Printers and | 


Publishers to these too superior and useful machines for any 
Printing Office to be without them. 

The table or cutting-board on which the press is laid moves 
up to or from the Knife smoothly, true, and with perfect ease 
to any required distance, by geering, which is more accurate 
and superior in operation to the lever, as formerly used. The 
wheel, by which the beam is raised or lowered, is reduced in 
size, compact and firmly held in any required position by a 
most simple devise, operated by the hand when turning the 
wheel, in place of the treadle, as formerly, and springs, which 
are constantly getting out of order. 

These improvements, patented by us, are used only on our 
machines, thereby rendering them superior to any Paper Cut- 
ter of this class in the market, more convenient and quicker 
in operation, occupying less room in the office, more compact 
for sransportation, and adding to their already established 
preference and popularity. 


Our Newly Improved Iron-Frame Paper Cutters. 





(Bigelow Patent) 


Are unquestionably the best machines operating by hand in 
the market. The frame is all iron, thoroughly braced and 
bolted, so that the Machine is always stiff and firm in using. 
The cutting-board moves by geers, perfectly parallel with the 
beam, and the paper once placed can be cut in numerous 
piles without throwing it out of “jog.” A squaring-board, 
to assist in adjusting the paper, and two all steel knives, are 
furnished with each Machine. Four sizes, to cut 28, 30, 33, 
and 36 inches each. 





Hardy’s Improved Ruggle’s Oard Cutters. 








These machines are the long-known S. P. Ruggle’s Ma- 
chine, to which we have applied our improved arrangement 
for operating the rotary knife with the string on the back of 
it, — the front er clear from all obstructions, to see 
and handle the sheet while being cut. This improvement 
has given to these Card Cutters a renewed popularity and 
increased their favoritism among their old patrons. Three 
sizes, to cut 25, 30, and 36 inches. The 25-inch has iron bed, 
the others wood bed. 








(The long and well-known “ Ruggle’s'’ Patent.) 


This Machine is unquestionably superior to any Wood- 
Frame Paper Cutter in the market. Its wide-spread and 
long-established reputation makes it the favorite among the 
cheaper class of machines. The cutting-board is moved by 
hand, and arranged so it will traverse evenly and parallel 
with the beam. Every advantage is taken to make this Ma- 
chine as perfect as possible, and our long experience in their 
manufacture enables us to build them with the best facilities 
and in the most thorough manner. A squaring-board, and 
two all steel Knives, also furnished with these machines. Four 
sizes, to cut 28, 30, 33, and 36 inches each. 


From and after this date, all ay ye Cutters sent out by us 
will be of this NEWLY IMPROVED PATTERN. 


Anson Hardy's Improved Card Cutter. 





The rotary knife is moved by rack and pinion, and cuts 28 
inches long. The bed of the Machine is hard wood, and 
under it is a drawer to receive the cards as cut, and to seep 
stock. These advantages, together with the flat beam which 
keeps the knife always up to the work and gives stiffness suf- 
ficient to cut the thickest card-board, has given this Machine 
preference by many over other kinds. 

We also manufacture the same machines with 


The Rotary Knife, moved by String, 


So arranged at the back of the knife as to be entirely out of 
the way of the operator, leaving the front of the Knife en- 
tirely clear from all obstructions in seeing and handling the 
sheet in cutting, and gives the knife a true, even motion, free 
from noise. 


———— —_ 


All of the above-mentioned Machines are built of the BEST 
MATERIAL and in the most thorough manner. Full assort- 
ment constantly on hand. Orders answered by return mail. 

Each Machine fully tested and securely packed for trans- 
portation to any part of the country. 


ANSON HARDY, 


Proprietor Tremont Machine Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
[ESTABLISHED 1856. } 


a 


We are the sole manufacturers of the above-described Ma- 
chines, and dealers and consumers are 


CAUTIONED 
against similar Machines which may be offered for sale which 
infringe on our patents, as all trespassers will be prosecuted 
10 the full extent of the law. 
For Sale by Founders and Dealers generally 





throughout the country. 
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Engraving nash Blate Printing. 


WEDDING ENVELOPES. 
WEDOING STATIONERY. 


ee ee 


7} }xnomne — f URNISHED 10 THE RADE {| onPLETE 


Wedding Envelopes jrom Y8.00 per (000 upwards. 


Monoceaus Destenzo anv Envcrave?. 


Oue facilities foe Gngéaving and Plate Peinting aée suprecioé ta any 
in the téeade. Sle quazéantee fiést-class woh and lowee 
fretces. than any atheé establishment. 


A full Line of Envelopes of every Description. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


i ee 


R. HOSKINS & CO., 


J lationers, Fag igravers, F velo ne and pia Pt flan inufacturers, 


STEAM-POWER PRINTERS 





ESD ait Attias ‘ 


No. 913 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Nos, 29 & 31 Gold Street, New York, 











R. HOE & CO., 
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Manufaciured and Ff 


NEW CYLINDER 


BOOK, WO0D-CUT, AND JOB PRINTING MACHINE. 
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W. Hi. FLITCRAFT. R. Hi. FORESTAL. 


W. Hl. FLITCRAFT & Co. 
Paper and nag Warehouse, 


Vo. 22 Sourtm FIFTH STREET, 
PH ILADELPHIA. 


Agents for the Lanhoe Manufacturing Company’s Paper, 
“ Holyoke Paper Co.” and “ Carson ‘Old Berkshire’ 
Paper Co’s.” Fine Writing Paper. 





Have also on hand, for sale at Manufacturers’ Prices, 


Flat Letter, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 hb. 

Flat Cap, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 tb. 

Ruled and Plain Letter. 

; Ruled and Plain Note. 

. Blue and White Demy. 

Blue and White Folio. 

French Folio. 

Blue and White Medium. 

News and Book Papers. 

Envelope Paper, 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 hb. 

Colored Glazed Mediun, al! Colors. 

Colored Double Medium, al! Colors. 

2 Hardware Papers. 

. Manilla Paper, of all sizes. 

Log Papers. 

White and Colored Tissue Papers. 

Blue and White Bonnet Boards. 

Clothiers and Printers’ Press Papers, of any size, 
made to order. 

Tarred and Dry Sheathing Paper. 

Straw and Rag Baling Paper. 

Printers’ Card Sheets. Cut Cards. 

Envelopes, all sizes. 

Cloth Boards. Trunk Boards. 

Tar do. . Match do. 


Cash paid for Old Newspapers, Blank Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
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Brass Card Curves. 


Price, $3.50 per set of sixty-eight pieces, 























These Brass Curves are made the height of leads, and accurately bent so as to preserve enclosed lines in proper shape. 








Crianqulay Cype Gange. 


eo 


ar. 


TT 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60 


This Type Gauge is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made; being, in fact, the first successful attempt to 
produce this useful article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are grooved, so that it is easily handled, 
and six sides are thus presented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper work measures all sizes from 
Agate to Long Primer, inclusive ; while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Nonpareil to Small Pica—the 
Nonpareil side can also be used to measure Pica. Manufactured only by 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
Type Founders, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





Eatered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1369, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 











